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ABSTRAC* ^ 

The four projects in management analysis described in 
this report are interrelated parts of a planning and c^evelopment ^ 
scheme in selected areas of the Chicago public school system. One 
project^ the long-range system-wide planning process, is the means 
Hhereby the school system determines its multi-year priorities. A 
r^cdBpended * strategy for implementation of the process is included in * 
thi:^ report. Buildiiig-level information is provided in the school 
profiles project, in such areas as staffing, teacher characteristics, 
clasW^ sizQ, program budgeting, school safety and environment. These 
p3;o£iles are used to assess trends and makV comparisons between 

Tools as well as being utilized in the goal setting processi by* 
administra^tors. The management development program, on the other 
hand, provides, a means to reduce costs and improve the guality^of.. 
education services by improving the me^nagement skills of school ^ 
personnel. The pro ject encompasses ten tasks which involve ^ 
indentifying each jobi task , forecasting employment • needs, and 
developing job-related ipstructionjil progxams for personnel. The 
research on long run ch<anges in the composition of the labor force -in 
the Chicago public schools will provide* critical information on 
^staffing trends for the management development program. > ' , 
*(Author/KR) y ^ , / , 
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' . " . INTRODUCTION ' 

The Center for Urban Education is a vehicle fo?: carrying on ' 
' system-vide long-range planning and development In a select set of 
areas for the Chicago public schools. The four projects In .^ 
.management analysis desjcrlbed here comprise bne part of the* Center's 
planning and. development ^agenda for the 1977-78 year. Additional 
Information on the "Center for Urban Education Is Included In separate 
brochures^ which accompany this document. ■ , 

The Long Range System-jWlde Planning^ Process Is ttie means where^r 
. by the school' system determines its multi-year prlorltiesv The 
system-wide plan will enable th6 school system to . coordinate 
planning act ^vitie^ at , several levels and will facilitate the 
planning of other units. A recommended strategy for implementation 
of the process is also included. , « :/ 

The School Profiles provide critically needed buJ^rdin^-liBvel 
information for the Long Range System-Wide Plan, in areas sifch as 
staffing, teachdr characteristics, class size, program budgeting, . 
fiind school safety and environment. These profiles are utilized in . 
the goal setting ^oc^ss involving building ptincipals, di-strict 
superintendents, and the Deputy Superintendent for Field Services. 
They are also used to assess trends and make comparisons between 
acfi^ls* ^ • ? ' *• . I • • . 

The Management Development Program provides a means to 
reduce costs and improve^ the quality of education services by 
Improving the management .skills of school personnel. The project 
cmcpmpasses ten tasks -yhich involve .identifying ^ach job task. 



anily^mg the Job (skill. nece^B^V to p.rf.» feack iob, ^casting 
employment needs and -developing Job-related ins£rucaonal-prosra*s ■ 

for personnel. ^ * ^ 

The.research on,. Long Run Changes -In the Composition "of the 
Labor Force in the Chicago public schools will provide critical ^ 
information on ^taff Ing trerids'.for. the Management Development ^ 
Progfam.' The activities of the;reseaVcfi>clude analysis of 
'changes in the labor foi^ce oW the'last 10 ydars, isolating the 
most significant of these changes, and ieasurlng the stocks; and 
•flows of individuals entering and leaving the school system*. ; 
■ , : All four of these projects are ihterrelated and d&pendent on* 
each pther :f ox a comprehensive >,anagement analysis of ^^^e ' Chicago- 
public school system. .These proaecta will enable the Chicago Bpard . 
of Education to develop 'and ad^^lnister programs tl.at will contribute 
to its needs for org^ulz^atlonal efficiency and responsiveness. ' 
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BACKGROUND - 

• * ■ .* * 

•An Important aspect of the mahagerial rWyolution is the 
l^cieaslng «e<^ognitW of planning as^ basic ^anagem^nt function - 
vithin all- f onus of Enterprise . px'&f 1 1 ,.as . well as t/on^prof it . 
id date, -iuch of the interest in planning has been due presses- 

ctlsia nianagement rather than pro-active -management ^choice or •;. 

• ' ' /. -.- ■ ■ V ' - - ^ ' 'i. ■ . - , 
decision. Nonethel4^^ are, in an era of economic, tfechnolpgical,^ 

«5)cl^lj a1id politie^l change in which 'pp.^nnlng. has become' ireqtiilsite 

fpr organizational growth .or '*ven survival V Change h^gs . opportu- ' 

:nlty" bttt it ''also brings risk. , It V^^precl^^ly 'the tas^ 

nlng ' tb minimise >isk while ^cpriclirien taking advantage^ of all 

ppportinities. ;To plan well ^^J^'to make 'plahs that wlU succeed - 

, the' actiWty^^s.t take; place in a contex;: of well^con|eived ^ . , 

•'^nciples.^^^s^^^ implementation phases and^ follow-iip. 

, » A-:good. long raiige plan will prto\^ifie a meank tor • _ ' 

1. reduce uncertainty and ut^antici-pated ctiangq ;V, , 

thifough positlye action; " - ^ ' 

2. focus atteu^ipn on o^Je^tlv^s W plans of/attion 



^and a subbeq^ent meins of evaluatton; - V : • 

I3. ialn and m^ritkLn 'ecoAoi^r and ef tillency^of bperaT 



tlon; and 



'it 



V '. 



. ; facilitate conttol** and cbnnmmicatloti^j • ' 
A ioiliied. and structured planning, process will contributer 
\' to Wnizitional success^by 4hhancing the decision-making process. 
'.Fui^hyimpreL it' Will be sufficiently^ flexibie to allow for ex- 
4 pansldii or enAenishment .d^ng subsequent planning cycles in ' ' . ' 
future, years. S^ch a planning process. wlll^ance decision- 



. -J.- Identification and examlnation-of iong term en- 
vironmental threats and' opBortunities which wll^hape or in- 

fluency the .school system; 

2w artlculai:±5n and communication of objectives, 
•trategies,- goals; action ^programs and contingency plans foi-..- 
use both internally ^nd externally to the school system^ and ' 

' 3. establishment of accountability by providing 
standards of control for the moniHoring of perf ormanp6. and 
. feed-liacjk within the syistem. ' 

. li light of- the Importance of planxjlng/ the Long_^«8e 
'.Piamxli^g Task Force, con^sisting of five corporate planners and 
eiglit Chicago public school employees, was convened by the . 
General Superintendent in August 1977. The charge to this Task 
Wrce was td design a long range planning process for the Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago, ^ "Such a planning process 
iicorp6rates the principles of long range planning developed 
> other organizations and ref lect^s the operating realities of 
the Chicago public sch9ols. , * » * 

• •The Task Force met on the average of once every two weeks 
from August .through -November 1977. The major topics of considei^a 
tlon during that period of time included methods of long^^^^g^ 
plamilng as well as current programs, practices^ -ani organization 
.. of the Chicago public schools. The.products of these disl:ussions 
' todude: a recommended de^^P^for a long range planning process 
and" a recommended strategy for its Implementation-. 
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The purpose of this task. Force differs from that ^^^^^ 
Vlous vetitijres into planning* such as the efforts of Leu* aad 
Candoll { Planning for thfe Future t A Recommended Long-Rgrtge 
Edmcatlonal and Facllltleis' Plan for Chicago , 1971) and Project 
Slmu-School: Chicago Component (1971-74). Leu and Candoli 
developed' a '^ong-range ^lan, , tut concluffe^dr their study with 
the statement that "ds sooti as ^any Study printed it becomes 
obsolete. Planning is a continii&uaj&^ystemat;ic process ^ot 
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a single '^cookbook" , unchanging solution" (p . 72) • As the 
authors anticipated, their p.lanj^s now out of date' and a cur- 
rent long-range plan must be developed. In A Data Sy stem for • 
Comprehensive Planning In Education (a 1973 Simu-?chQol publica- 
tion), Hlgglns"and Conrad «state that "Comprehensive Educational; . 
Fl'annlng Is a. continuous process of (1) establishing goals, • , 

■ . ■ 7 ■■ ■ ^ , " ■ .\- ■: 

(2) gathering data, (3) forming and assessing alternative means u, ^ 
of goal achievement^and (4) making decisions about .these altern^- 
ttves" (p. The Simu-School materials suggest methods of ./ 

carrying out. each of these individual activities; howeveri a - 
• clear and direct coordination among theni Is not .delineated. The^ 
purpose of the Lofig Range Planning T^sk For be .was tb develop a 
"plan to plan" which would provide for the coordination of pT:ann±ng 
activities at several levels. v* - ' "-^ 
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..ibihGN OF A LONG RANGE PLANNING PROCESS FOR THE- CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
^ " • *The long, range planning process can best be described; as one of^ 
•iss^bling, reviewing, and interrelating three discrete types of 
•iplans which differ in level 6f detail and degree of comprehensive- V . 
ness." Iliese three types of plans ark developed in a generally • 
sequential manner dtiring a twelve month ^^if^i^ although thete^ ^ - 
-Is a great dekl of overlap among them during their development, 
■fi^ch plan has a variety of Ingredients. The three types of 'plans M - 
are desctibed below, followed by a description of how they are 
linked together and scheduled. 

Type I: The System-Wide Long Range Plan 

The system-wide plan is a description in general temns of 
. the strategies which will be used to achieve the system-wide' goals 
0' and objectives. Thus the flr'st. component of the systeiif-wide plan 
IB. a statement of the system-wide goals and objectives. The cur- 
. rent goals and objectives w^re revised on July 14, 1976 and 
. adopted at a General Committee Meeting of the Boaid of Education 
oa August 11; 1976.^ Listed under each of the nine ^ystem-wide . 
. -goals 9re several more specific objectives which clarify the 
^^V^o^ls. . Th% goals and objectives shbuld be reviewed at the 
beglnang^^f iactf 'planning cycle by the General Superintendent. 
ti»e four'depmiies:, ari^itiiem^^ the Board of Education. Primary 

responsib^ity ior this tasS^i^sts^^^^^^^ Board of Education. 
The Revised ^rst^^ide i^ls.ajid j)l^j^ be a major 

'inclusiotf in tl^e ^5:^em-wiiie long range^ plan. ,. //^ ^ . ^ / 



The second major Ingredient of the system-wide plan Is a 
narrative sunmiary of the most Important factors which will affect 
the way in which the goals and objectives are to.be achieved. 
Such factors include, for example, descriptions. of. trends in 

revenues, regulations, population and contracts. The implications , 
of these factors, if they are not obvious, should be summarized ^ 
here. The narrative summary should also Include a description 

« 

of the major strengths and weaknesses facing the system. 
Strengths arc those positive aspects of the system which can be 
built up upon; weaknesses are problems which are ^not being cor- 
xected in an effective and timely fashion. Above all else, the 
narrative summary should assist \|i^.reader in relating the goals 
of the system to the specific strategies of the system. In other , 
words., the, subject matter of >^4 narrative summary is the same as 
that implied in the system-wide goals and objectives. Primary 
respoi^ibility.for the task of ^writing the narrative summary- 
rests with the Office of the General Superintendent; . 

A third major' piece of the system-wide plan is a> set of 
statements about system-wide" strategy. -^These statements are 
specifications of broad courses of ac,tion assumed to be the best 
methods of attaining the system-wide ^oals. Where possible, 
these 'statements describe the requiifed resources implicit in each 
strategy, e.g. . people, time, and mohey.. ' / 

Thc<|B threi^parts — the ^stem-wide goals and objectiveST->^ie_^ 
summary of important factors to consider, and the statements of . 
■ajor strategies to be employed - constitiute the system-wide long 
ransfi plan. All three parts reflect about a five year time horizon; 



ihat is.^e systetn-wlde plan should explain: to the reader where 
.management Intends to dl r ecL iLs c fforto o ver f . h^ nexg fiye years. 
The pr^maty purpose' of the sy stem-wide long ra^ige plan Is 
to 'provide direction to the lower levels of management within the 
organization. In order for the system-wide^ plan tp have an effect 
oi^" the heHavlor at -lower , levels In the organization. It should be 
.ccompanied by planning guidelines which tell managers what is 
* «tpected in order to develop their second level plans. 
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ri\ Although, there is one system-wide plan, there are at least , 
5lxit secqnd leV^l plans.' ^±ch are specialized responses to the 
^ ayatem-id:de plan. Their'time horizon is shorter than^that t)f the 
' - «y8tein-wide%lan (three years a's opposed to five). They are ^ 
' - -4eVeloped by each unit manager under the supervision of the 
' '-^Wi^prlate superior. Specifically, second level plans are 
: dei/eioped by thtse units reporting to beputy Superintendents as 
;'veU as those staff units reporting to,the Of flee of the General 
. . V superintendent.' The second level plans which should be developed 

^ are those portrayed on the 'following page. 
' ' ; Each, second- level plan consists^; of two generil parts. The 

■ fl^at part contains -a listing of those strategies' delineated^ 
in the sys^wlde plan whlcj; the Vdivldual u^^^^ 
to support and I description of goals, ^strategies, and objectives 

I will be ^ised by that unit to achieve the selected parts of 
tbeVstem-wlde plan. In this section, the unit manager is saying 
IB efkct. "Here is how my unit Is heliring tfie system to" achieve. 



" y * . SECOND LEVEi: PLANS, 
SL^E1> UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS • 

BY THE FOLLOWING: 

ENTS RE?ORTING DIRECTLY TO' THE GENERAL SUPERnJTENDENT) 
Cme.nC o£ Internal Audit * . ' . < ' 

tment .of Administration - ( ^ 

tment o£;»Binployee Relations,.- - ^ 

tment »o^^ Research and Evaluation \_, ' . 

tment of ' Gbpiunity Relations 
u of MulraKtagual Education* 

tment of %^ool Safety, and .Environment . . 

■r for -Urban Education \ . . 

ENTS REPORTING TO THE ^fiPDTY SUPERINTENDENT-FIeV SERVICES) 
. , - . ■ ■^ - • THatr^ict 14 

±ct 1 



■ • • OA ' District 15 

2 and 24 District 16 

^ V District 17 

'^""l^' District 18 . 

'i^'l I District 19 r 

''J*'^ , - • > Mstrict 20 

^^l^l * District 21 

''J?^ I : District 22 

^ict !o - S"^"ft 26 " 

. , , J o-a Dlst:r±ct 2o . 

rict 13 _ 

MENTS REPORTING TO THE DEP'UTY SUPEIONTENDENT-FINANCE. SERVICES) 
^ent of Financial Planning and Budget Preparatibn ^ , 

rtmcnt of Control ' ^* . _ 

xtmentf of Systems Analysis and Data Processing 

■au of Affirmative Action . , 

'MENTS REPORTING vTO THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGEMENT SERVICES) 

^tment of Maintenance and Rehabilitation 

irtment bf^~Governmenfc^ Funded Programs , 

irtment of Personnel , . • 

irtment-of Operation Services . 
irtment of Management Services * 
.an of Facilities Planning •- T. 

CMENTS REPdRTlfiG- TO THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT-INSTRUCTION AND 
SERVICES) . * . 

iV^nl ff Vocltioi^ Wd career Education Progr-a. Develop^ut 

ar»:^cr^roirS''5:vS:pL«/..tern« " ' 

arcment of Pupil Personnel Services and Specl^al Educatlpn 
beram Development , , " 

artment of Federal and State Relations 
e«i<«*^'^ Staff Development 
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' the" system'^de goals and objectives." . • * 

The second part of this plan contains^ a descnption of those . 
factors which influence the. selection of strsteiglps which" will help 
the unit to achieve its goals. . Such factors may include trends 
Which arc\ affecting the unit, as well as an analysis of the unites 

'•trehgths and weaknesses. This pkrt may. contain a description. of 
imresolyed issues affecting the operation of the unit but re- 
quiring action at a higher level. This section also includes an . 
aggregate summary of the financial Impact of the unit's plans. In . 
this section, the unit manage!: is saying, in effect, '^ieuef is why , 
my unit is proposing to do what it has." , . 

in the case of the plans developed by the District Superintendents 
It will be' necessary tq, develop guidelines and instructions for trans- 
mittal <rf the -plans to school building level. • The other pecond 
level unit plans (with affew exceptions) will not require trans- 
mlttal^ownward . 

Type III: ^uildlng Leve;L Plans ^ 

' One building level plan Is developed fqr /eaph sepiirat© In- 
structional facility in the system, - Each plan is a response to 
the distrlct (second level) plan of whith it is a part. Each of ! * 
•these plins is relatively short range, (two yeirfi) and describes _ . 
hov programs in that building will support 4istrict level goals- 
' Like the second level plans, these plans consist of two parts; ' . 
However, the descriptions of what will be done' and why ate even- 
more specific. * • 



Linking the Three Levels of Plans ^ 

In several respects, the planning process described here Is 
••top down": planning activity Is Initiated in the upper echelons ^ 
of management and is filtered down through the; organization to 
successively, lower level/ oj^nagement . The system-wide plan ^ 
'^s comprehensive and general. .It provides a basts and ^ direction 
for developing the s^ond -level plans which are more specialized . 
and detaifed. Soi/of these plans, those of the Dls'trict Super|| 
Intendents, in turn provide a basis and direction for the building 

level plans. . ' . . 

During the planning process, lower level (e.g.. building) plans 
need to be reconciled with^ higher level (e.g., district) plans. 
Al^o. plans need to ^reconciled with each other at the same level 
(e.g.. the facilities requirements emanating from pupil personnel 
services must be reconciled with facilities planning). Recon- 
ciliation among pt^s takes place through an extensive review 
process. Distridt Superintendents work ikth principals W recon- 
'clle building level and district level plans.^ The General Super- 
intendent jand the fouroeputy Superintendents work with those who 
prepare the second l^vel plans li order to reconcile Ae second 
level and system-wide plans. A^ijr^-level plan can be modif ied 
during this process of review^and reconc|liation. 

Because of the need to reconcile the various plansY they 
cinnot be developed in a strictly sequential manner. Each of . 
the three 'levels of plans requires about ten weeks to develop. 
About five weeks into the development of the system-wide plan, 
preliminary pieces of the system-wide plan are transmitted to 
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those adplnlstrators responsl^ble for developing second level pfans. 
In a similar fashion, about half-way through the development of > 
.4cond level (district) plans, work- begtos on the third level 
(building) plans. • . ; 



Unking the Planning Process to Budget and Control Decisions 
After the three levels of plans have b^en developed and 
reconciled, they are used as^ne basis for decision on the anilu 
Imdget! About four or five months are reqCi^ed to develop short- 
range (one year) spending plans and^ reconiile thfse with long 
range objept^-ves. The. three levels of^plans are also used as a 
general guide for managerial deeds lon-m^kj^ during the f Gllowlng 
school year. Progress toward ^bjectlves^assesse'd at all levels 
'm the organization. The approximate schedule of the planning and 
revlfew process Is portrayed on the followltig page. Note that this 
•planning process is ongoing; that is, the entire pjpi^ess is 
repeated annually. 
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IHPI.EMENT1NG THE PLANNING PROCESS . . ^ . 

The Steps toward Implementing a .lehg range planning process 
are svmnarized by^Alvin C. Eurich X"Plan or Perish",. Collefife and 
Dn'iversity Journal, Summer ISTOTas follows: ^ ^ , " 

^1. The go^rni^g body establishes a commitment to 

' - • ■ 2. An administrative officer responsible for plan- 

nlng Is designated; 

3. All relevant information is collected; and 

4, Specific an«iS;ealistic recommendations are for- 

Steps 3 add-4 ^omit ,to the ongo^ process of planning, which 
Was been ^aboratcd above. Stepsjl and 2 need to be completed 
only^.once, although the indicated commitment and responsibility 
TOSt be, maintained as long as successful plans are desired. 
These two steps can be completed by the establishment of a 
separate uni^t (perhap\a ^department level unit) for long range 
planning." • Tiiis unit should be charged with' the responsibility 
for implementing the long range planning process described above. 
As suggested by Gerald H.' GaitheC^ (VThe Imperative to Plan' In 
' . Higher Education". North Central As sociation Quarterly. Fall 1977) . 
"the plc!nning stafrf should be based <:lQse to the top of the ^ 
organizacioriai hierarchy but generally remain in a staff function" 
(p. 351)r^us the unlt ihouldbe headed by. someone at a rela- 
tively high level in the organization (such as an Assistant 
V Superintendent); the head of the long range planning unit should 
' 'report directly to the General Superintendent of Schools. The ^ 
unit should be house^t the Center for Urban Education, since the 



prlnary function t^e Center" f,or Abaii Education is " to pro-- 
vide a mechanism ^or-"carrying oii straUgic system-wide planning 
and devel6pme^.of a select set of program areas". 
» The long raage planning unit does ndt plan for other ^its. 
Rather, it is responsible for nianaging the planning process of 
the other units in the Chicago public schools. I? pursuing this , ... 
function, the 10n8 range planning unit would undertake the folr 1: 
lowing ma jot tijaics: . / 

' ' , " 1. PtePare a multimedia presentation on .the , general 
design and purpose of the long range planning proces^; 

2. PtePare planning manuals listing activities to be 
«idertaken, tlm^ schedules for the activities, procedures to be 

* ■ ■ 

followed and fow»s and formats to be submitted with individual 
plans; 

» * . 

• 3. Design and conduct workshops' on the .long orange 

planning ^rocesg Itt cooperation with the Adminlstrative^iver- 

alty staff; -'-^ . ' 

4, Coordinate aong range planning activities with 

those of. budget preparation; ♦ 

5. Evaluate the quality of plans that are prepared 

'and; make recommeftdations for Jjipr ovement ; 

. w 6. Aoalyae plahs. In. order to identify discrepancies 

between levels ^nd across other units; ^ 

7. J^cllltate the adquisition of manageme*^ information 
\eeded to aid ut^lt managers as they develop plans (for example. 
^ providing the scjhool profiles for^chool^rinclpals) ; .J 
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tf. Synthesize thg various levels of t)lan%^d prepare 
ah- "overview" document '»vhdch describes tretids wliic^ are nbt * 
• ■ ' lt>therwlsei apparent ia. the .long range plan; and ; 

. '19. I'repare and circulate copies of the annual longy-; 

ranjse plar 

ThesJ act iyltiis. will, of course, need "to be synchronized 
• vlth the at tual "development of the plans. For example, the 
,^ - planning minuals ahd^ workshops need to!. be developed to "feed 

tntp'V the ictual deveiqtHnent ^^^^ This particular process - 

1« portrayed on the following page. , , " . 

llie long,, range planning- unit should be kept relatively small 
as Its overall purpose is to facilitate the planning of other 
units, not't6 do the planning for the oth^ units. The Individual 
chosen to head the long range planning unit should have the 
following characteristics: ^ ' - 

§. Have extensive knowledge (based largely on experience) 
of all levels of operation of the.- Chicago public schools; , 

• 2. Be well grounded in the general principals of long 

range planning; , 

3. Eave the aptitude to think in abstract terms .yet be 
able to design and " implement specific concrete procedures;, and 

• 4. Be able to work easily with and secure ^he coopera- 

<" '. . • 

tion of a wide variety of individual^ (Including, for example, 
members of the Board of Education and school principals). 

The first step in implementing the long range planning ' 
process should be to 'identify the individual who is to head tl 
long range planning unit. That person should meet with the ling 
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RMige Plaiming T^sk Force to review our de liberations with ii^ -ap^ 
• *o dl^tuss our ie comme'ndatloiis . ' Ffiiall^, the serviees of the 

five long-range planning directors on the Task Force should be 
^•ecureiS on an ad hoc basis to adylse this person during thei f 
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II HIGH PRIORITY FACILITIES NEEDS (T0P3) 
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II 1975-6: 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II 

H 1976-71 
II . 
II • 
II 

II ' ■ 
II 

II 1977-81 
II 

n 
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imx 

HuriMr of poaitloM oviriUffad 



Nwbar of' trw vacancy poiklone 



Amiqi clan liza (MS) 



Pm»ll/tiachir ratio 
■ 

K 

Pupll/paraproftsalonal ratio 



Patent of dasarooi taachara 
absent covared by substitutaa* 
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NtfriMr of (ioiltloAa that tha school has ov^ tha ataffl'iig 
forwiU. ' thara ara iufflng (onaulaa which datanane how 
■any poaltlons to which a achool i$ antltlad baaed on ^ 
isnliirshlp and ninber of Where* Information la 
avaijahU for the privioui ijonths In the 77-78 coliwn and 
for the currtint toontk-in tha current, month colwn. 



rr- 



Ninber of positions for which there Is nether a regularly 
appointed teacher nor s'PTB filling the ^position. 
Infoiwtion la available for'prevlous month and the 
ciirtent nonth^ . 



Nuinber of students who could be placed wltliln the sohool 
be^orfl ai^ther teapher needs to be aaslgnedi 



HudMr of stiidenta in regular placeiint divided by the 
nuadber of cUssroon teachers assigned to classroois, POr 
a given iiontll^ infonatlon wUl be provided In the current 
nonth oolunn. Previous year's chss.slse (s) are also 
provided'ln the preceding colui«H. In ttii coluw 77*78 to 
date, inforoation is provided on the previous month's 
ratio. 

Differs froii average class size in that the Mitership is 
dividad by the ninber of regular tilaiiar<^oa taacher^Un'tN^ 
•^schooli "even if they ar^ not in classrooms. Previous , 
year's ratios are also provided in the preceding ot^unhs. 
In the' coiunm 77*-78"ta dat^/ Information is prov,idid oh 
tlie previouis month's ritio/ . - 

Membership, on the- last, day of the period uridar stt^dy , 
fonpared with the number of parapiofeasionals pffering ^ 
instructional service. Previous year's ratios are aUo^ 
provided in the preceding cqlumns, In the colian 77-'7B 
to date, information is 'provided on the previous month's 
ratio* A ' \ - 

Hunter of days thaK cfassroom teachers ware absent and 
covered by substitutes divided by the number of dajfithat 
classroom teacherb were absent* Ih^^Jnwtion is provided 
in all five columns. 



this Indei will provide Information irtildi permits the 
■onltoring of how schools' are being, staffed. If ^ositionl 
are overeuffed in both'tbe 77-78 column and the current 
column, the reasons for overstaffing should be investigated. 
If overstaffing occurs dnly within the current month, - 
perliaps the situation might rectify itself within the niixt^ 

month. ' * ' - 

~— . ^ 



Information can reveal increasing trenda.in vacancies at the 
local Bchoo'l levdl which may be an indication of a problem 
at the school." If Vacancies appear for botjh ninths it may , 
be an indication of imposition being hild wli'llch should be 
closed. ' . 



Due t^tbe nature of llbe staffing formula, there could be 
^riation i^the elementary school of as much as 28 students 
givenvtha same number of teachers, flils would liulicate that 
Tj'in the efficacious placement of stuaents,, teaching positions 
^could be Bsved, This can be done In two ways - ' 'r 
d^tahlishliig coimadn attendance' areas among schoolm or by 
clustering schools' attendance areas* ^ 

In' view of : the* eatablishment of a joint, Board-Union , 
committee to study maximum class slie programs, this 
indicator could also be used to compare various staffing 
formulae belhg reyle)*ed'. This Indicator can be provided 
using a variety of staffing formula. The formula which 
creates the smallest degree of slippage should probably be 
selected^ . , 

Information can be used to show..trWs over thi liSt foulrV^ 
years and changesi in ratios over tlie last month. When the 
ratio 'is outsundingly high compared wiyi other schools, 
reasons might be Invehigated. 



S^e as ACSi however, vhen this infonatlon is used in 
cohjunctiiih with ACS, dlscrspancles between the two can be 
nobdd/ Ihe probable cayse of the d^^^^^^ ? 
school not having enough space' for ettry regular classrooi 
teacher. a 



anpatisons can be ma()e across the years for a given school^ 
as well as across schools for a given yeart. t \ ' . \ 



The first four columns provide yearly averages which can be 
used for within school cower isons and ttends. All five • 
colums can be used-^for "noting the degree of Improvement In 
sitatltute coverage. By coinparing current months across thft 
clt/, variability for a given month can be observed. ' fot a 
given unit, If one review profiles foweveral months, a 

complete, picture on a month to month b^s *cah be o1^tained> 

.... 'I . > , . ■ A A A - 

JBHp 



mti^t ot non-clisiroot tiichirs 



Sjibstitute pay 



Staffing coit P«r pupll 



Nunber of boart) funded ^classrooi 
te^chiric) positions 

Number of board funded auxiliary 
teaching ppiltioni (BAT) 

Number ^of boarcl funded special 
education poaitions 

Number of governnent funded 
ttaching positions 

Nuaiber of boacd\funded 
ptfapjrofession^ positions 

H9« / 



Sex 



Race , 



Years as a principal 

• .'.I 

turnover rate 



libsenteaisi; 



3? 



NiSftber ot days absent of teachers filling nonteaAlng 
Volitions (free assistant pKincipals, ,adjuatiWDt \/ . 
teachers, etc.) and for which a'day to day 8ub9il|tute 
was ^idk • 

Index is found by multiplying the number of days that a. 
substitute has been employed by the substitute's pay. It 
should be noted that this figure is derived for 
substitutes who are ei[ployedno-cover-tedeher^4^^ 
not teacher vaoancies/ , >^ . 

tte total per pupil staffing cost of regular 'placeweat 
stuiients foi\eMLsch^^^ relates the cost of sjddries for 
Board of EducaSw funded professional personnel .serving 
regular students in veach school to the number of. .regular^ 
placenent students in that school who are served by ' 
those personnel. 

Board of Education funded clafisroon or subject teachers 



Number of free assistant principalSf librarian&i 
counselors, naslEer teachers, etc. 

number of positions appropriated for serving special 
education students ■ * 

Government funded classroom or subject teachers 



^risona can be made witiifn and between sctools. Trends 
w^also be noted n / . \ ' 



The nuid}er of board funded teacher aides ; 



Current age of p|/incipal 



Sex of the principal 



Raceof ths'prindpal 



years, of ^experience a principal, not neceswrily 
within thd sane school 

Number of changes in teaching personnel compared with the 
average of the number of positions at the school at the 
beginning and end of the period under :at;udy. 



Number of day| abserit of teacherB charged to a school 
(excluding teachers on leave) divided by the number of 
possible teacher attendance days, Information appears In 
all five columns of the profile. 



'.if 



Tills is a good. place to look for surplus dollars,. in that 
B^ubstitutsa are very seldom really used for covering, the 
resi^nsibilitles of a nonclassroom teachkr due to lack 
expertise or Insufficient background information. 



of 



Gives information as to the budgetary amount which is being 
expended for substitute pay. Cowisons across years and 
between scWs can be made, trends and Increasing 
personnel ^sts can be observed. 



Information can be used to determine increasing figures in 
the wlor cosuof educating a student in a given Chicago 
publfi**»chooL Citywide coipparisons are also meaningfb|^^ 




tveen and <ri'thin schools, trends 



CQttiparisons 
can be noted. 



Comparisons within and between schools can be made. Trends 
can be noted, v ' ' . , 

comparisons can be made within and between schools. T^endf 
can be noted. • . 

Comparisons can be'made wHthin and between schools. Trinds 
can be noted/ ■ / ' 

CoBparisons across schoolb in administrative age can be 
made: Trends can be nb^ed, e.g., in average age. can 
note when a principal Is reaching retirement age so ■ / 
repUcementjorpcedures can be initiated. 



Necessary .Information to insure compliance with Title 11. 
Coifiosita citywida. numbers can be compared. Trends in 
coi^)osltlon of'admlnistratlve^taff can be n^^^ 

useful in determining compli^i^e vltli Title Vl^^^^^^ 
RlghU Act: of 1964. Citywldtf' administrative coafpos-ition car 
be noted! as wjall as/trendsyc'ross years. 



Trends in adminlstrative*ejjeifience can be noted. Helpful 
iWsessing performance^ ' y ' 

May indicate problems'swithin the school such as foor motal^ 
stenning from such fanlprs as changing neighborhoods, poor^ 
administration, itc. ^fte high turnover may create, 
educatlbnal probletas .even. whin. the turnover^ Is coincidental. 

Siiaiiar .to rate' di attendance for pupilf except^at the 
variable la tfisenteeism rather than attendance, and the .:. 
population is^teachers rather tlwn students* Ml five' 
columns caii be used Jor noting the degree of iipiovement in 



jiia. 



DESCRIPTION 



SICNIFJCAIICB, 



tuibtrof hours list 



Percent iditority 



Number of teacher -deiys absent tnultiplied by 5 lumrs for 
each day of absence. Information appears in all Vm- 
colunns of the p^bflle. 



Percent of* teachers who are classified in one of the 
minority ethnic jiroups/ Infonaation appears in first four 
columns of the pjfofiU, but not the fifth. Numbers ^ - 
represent pircen't minority at the time of the survey in 
Nowber. • * ' 



Percent with less than six yiars» Perceiit of tlie faculty who have less than six years ^f 
ixperience ' iWhing experience. Infonwtion appears ia the first 

four columns of the profile but not the fifth. Figures 
represent percent with iSss than six years' experience at' 
the time of the survey. 



Pircent with only a bachelor's 
degree ' 



Percent attendanci 



rvbllity 



i^tifltivity/Regoh^yiar 



Mttntlvity/Sunner 
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Percent with approximately four years cpUege education. 
Information 'Appears in first four columns of the profile. 
Figures represent percent with only a bachelor's degree at 
-the time of. the survey. ' 



Number of student atUndan&e dayar present divided by the 
total number of possible student attendance days. 



Number of students who entered and leftifrdn Septenber to 
the current month divided by the nenberfihip at the end of 
Septen^r. .Information appears in alf five cdldBine^f the 
profile. - ' 



Number of students retained during the icbool year divided 
by the average daily membership. 'Iiiformation appears* in 
all five columns of the profile. 



Number ef students retained over the suuner divided the 
average,of the Jiine membership and the September ' 
inembershin^ Infonatior^ appears in the first four colums 
of the profile^ , ^ . 



For a^^iven schooii/if one reviews prof ills for several 
months,! a eoopletfrfpicture on a month to month basif can be 
obtained. 0 > 

Number ot hours which children are without their regular' 
teacher an be noted. W,ithin school com[)ari8ons can be 
made, if the number of hours is divided by '5 thi^ number 
represents the actual number of days that 'the tiacliersire 

abqpnt/ ' ■ — ,} — 

Comj^nisoiis within and between schools carj^jbe ifiade . Trends 
canjibe hcited, Can be used for determining compliance with 
statu ahd federal guidelines. 



Can blqused for comparing percent of inexperienced teachers 
withinland bet^feen schools.; Trends 'can be noted. 

Heaniifgful in determining conpliance wit)) Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. ' 

Can be used for determining educational coR()08itlon of 
faculty, Conparisons within end between schools can be 
made. Trends can be noted. Necessary information for 
determining ooiflpllance with Title VI of the Civil Rightt' - 
Act of 1964. H 

Can be ys^d to compare the degree to which studeniJ are • 
attending school. Relevant in determining loss of tevenue/ 
from (iM state. Comparisons across years can be iiMk to ' ' 
determine inprovemdnt. Among school cooiparlsons can also' 
be made. ' ' . 

.Can be used as a measure of chwe in student population 
from Septeibet to the ptesent. »Mhin and among school 
coipari^o# can be made. Trends can be noted. It i8;« • 
good Indication ^f the amounfof paper work required of : 
administrators and teachers. due to the processing of 
transactions. 

Tliisl^is^good measure of stability of the school • 
pl^ulaft Afitehtivity should be viewed in conjunction 
with nobility. Mobility might be deceiving in that it 
could be the same students who are causing the large 
percentage ot^transactions; i.e., multiple transfers in aiid" 
out; etc. Retentivity, on the other hand, ij^icates number, 
of students who have been Uught at the scml for the fajl 
year and the number for whom administratorf and tiBacber8| < 
can be held accountable lor their progres5j Acrt)ss yearN ' 
and among school comparisons can be*made. 'vrrends can be | 
analyzed. 

Husuie of stability of school popul&t/on over ttii iwMr 
Of continuity batinien sdiool years. . 

■ : \ '35::,: 



Mrctnt bihlnd reading Uvtl 



RMdlng Mdlan/Ag* ^ 



Midlng Midlaii/a|^ U 
Ditding Mtg/vfi U 



NaiMribip tran 



Kindirqirten and preklndargakten 
Mubarahip 



Ragular Mibarship 



Spaclal education naibership 



Avetagi' daily miinbwBhip , 



Average I daily a^ndance 



Pflrtarit with language 
difliculties 



i 
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TiM fttmt of Jtudintt who art fActioning «igniflcanlly 
bolow thiir expected «ge-ievel plademant In reading, 
infomation is available in tho first three coluwie of 
the pwfile. * * 

Differences betweeA ^he school's reading median for each 
«g. level 18 determined to obtain "difference B«res w^th 
Mln , buildings and branches ;considered jeparataly. The 
test index Is the median of "difference scores" for the 
main building and brancl»s converted fror years to Bonths. 
The first tljree'colunns of the prof ile contain 'Infotaatlon 
on the elenentary reading Index. 

Hiddlewst score for.age 8 when all scofces have been ' 
arranged in order of size. Information Is found In the 
first tJiree eoluinhs of the profile. 

Hlddlenost score for age 11 when all scores have been , 
arranged In order of siie. Infowatlon Is found Irt the . 
first three colunns of the profile, 

HiddleooBt score for age 13 when all scores have been 
arranged In order of size. Infornatlon Is found In the 
first tlitee columns of the profile. 

A five point Bc?le assessnent by the Deparwnt of 
Facilities Planning of a school's meiibershlp over tRe nert 
several year>ranglng from II ^olng 8pwn cri,tlcany, 
2) going /J^, 3) going, stabile, 4) going up, to 5) going 
up critically. Information^ Is found, only in the fourth 
column of tt^ profile. ' 

Enrollment of kindergarten and prekindergarteA students 
enrolled within the Ideal school. 'Columns 1, 2, 3 and 5 
contain Information on thl« Indexi Column 4 contains 
last month's Information, 

Regular membarahlp Includes all the students enrolled In 
the school who are assigned to tegular placement. 
Information Is available In coluwui 1, 2, 3; and 5 of the 
profile. Column 4 contains last. month'e' information. 

All students enrolled in special education classes. 
Columns 1, 2, 3, an(j 5 contain Inforoatlo/ on this Itidex. 
Column 4 contains last months' Information. , • 

Number of student days in nenberahlp compared witt the 
nuQ)ber of school days. Inforiwtion is available, in 
coluana 1, ,2, 3^ and* 5» 



Poor reading prognes c«i w wir^- — - -t— • 
Spwvement can be noted. Omi^Um and, ttendi,i»n, . 

schools can be noted, 

Can be used as a measure of the school's standing in riadln? 
ir'ogress. Cltywlde comparisons can be made. 



Good neaaure for oMparlng 8:yea!f-j)ld»' readlngjiogreii 
cltjwlde. 

Good wasuri for conparlng U-yeaWoldi'^ reading progrm 
cltywlde. 



/ 



iai^l( 



Good »asure for coapajflng IS-year-olds' f'"^'^^^: 
cltywlde. When used In conjunction with reading «edlan/«g« 
and reading ledlar/age 11 can be very uaefol at the' local 
Bcbo61 levisl. * , 

Good measure for school plannl'ng In terms of facltitlea; 
equipment, and staff. ' . 



can be used at an indicator of preschool and klndergattw 
level needs, Also shows trends In neBbenrtilp across yaare. 
Comparison cap be made among schools. 



■V 



Shows trends In nsmbershlp acrocs years. Comparlsoni can be 
made among achoola. .' . \- . ■ 



Can be used as a basis for Identifying schools which are 
serving lirge^perceniages of children wlth^special needs. 
Useful In obtaining additional state funding. . 

Shows ftends In membership across years. Comparison can bo 
nade among schools. Used as the divisor ir many indices. 



the number of schoolrdays. Columns 1, 2, 3, and 5 conUin revenue, usw «« « « . ,j, 

Information on this index. • ■ . ■ 



efuf for receiving 'state and fedeVai funds and" 
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A 



DESCRIPTION 



' ' ilOIIPICANCB 



Pfrcint froi low-lncoie fanlUii 



HKft ^ Percent ninorlty 



Parcint and athnlcity 9f tha 
doiinant raca. 

Total appropriation par pupil 



%Ul axp^ndituna par pupil 



Raading related approprlatlona , 

ptr p'upil 

^ . ■ ' . 

Mi^ng related axpendlturea per 



Hathanatlct approprlatlona per 

pupil ' 



Ntiffiber ,o{; jiccldentfl^requlrlng' 
wdlcal 'attention ■ . 



Accident ratio 



Tbtal fltaff aseaulta involving 
contact 



VandallsiD costs {far pupil 



■J . 



Total hours (or aequrity pertennel 



raslUaa receiving Aid to Panllles with Dapandont , 
Children or Gerieral AasiBtance and poverty (amiliea who 
do not receive welfare. . * , > . ' 

Racial and ethnic groiips tot students is doterained in ^'he 
fall of each school year by observation head count. 

Major racial and ethnic coinposition of a given school , 



The total educational fund and textbook fund allocated for 
educating a Chicago public school student. 

Total' atnount expended for educating a 9^ven Chicago public 
acbool studejit' projected over the school year, , 



The per pupil cost appropriated for the, teaching of 
reading and related Activities prajrated ao^rdlng to • 
standard tine allotment sch^ules. 

The total per pupil! -educational and textbook fund . 
expenditure for.tlie teaching of rejAing and related 
ac^vities projected over the schoff year. 

Appropriation contalnod in the budge): ^or the teaching of,, 
mathendtics and related actlvltleB projected over the 
school year. ' , • 

A couiit'of the number of students reqi^iiring.nedlpal , ' 
at^ntion ^as a result of '^cdldtintd.dccurrlhg on'the ichool 
pieni'sefl from one-Mf ho.et before the be9[j.hni;ng;of^ the . 
school day ^untll one-half hour after ^the cld4|ng.a«' 
reported to the Department of Sct^ool^afety an^' 
Ehyironment on; Feport of Accidents ^ to H^ll or Visitor^* . 

I . ' '. ; 

Nuinber of accidents requiring nadical attention conpared 
with the average daily nenbership for the period under , 
study.^ ■ \ , 

t\)tal number of assaultsinvblving .conta&t reported to the 
Departi^nt of- Schc^ol Safety and Environliii||by the ^ m. 
District Superintendents. ' 

Ihe total costs.of vandalisn, burglaries, theft, missing , 
i^e^ and fire^danage at the^ school, less the cash 
r;e'^itution and recovery of property iai detemlndd frbn , 
the school engineers reports to the Departnent of / 
Majintenance and Rehablliution divided by the average 
daily membership. 

Nujrit)er o|! hotyrs of security setvice received by the 
schools'-aridrtype jof s^^^ (^liceinan)\Retir6d Policenan,^ 
CiAfilian, cm, (itc as dqWffftlned fron the records kept " 
by QperationarSewice^.. ' t. . f 



useful for deteWnlng eliglblilty of an. attendance area . 
for E8EA TMe^ i services. Also Intpoftant in characterlsjng 
^tt9 sctobl sinctf this index is highly correlated with . 
'achievenient sicoref, school attendance, etc.. , 

Useful for deteminlng compliance with federal vandates, 



Useful for coiflpllance and Integration purposes. 
/ W 

Sho^ trends across years. ComparlsonB can be made nd^^ 
schools « • ' 

• , ■' 

Comparisons between projected expenditures and 
appropriations can indicate^special adiool probleu or 
needs; Can serve as a neins of 'contfol of exp^lturss/ 

Forms basis 'upon which suppleMntal funds can be secured. 
Cost and reading achievement can be related within and ' 
between schools I 

[eful in,|6rfoniiing cost effectiveness analyses for Variouf 
reading' programs and/or approaches . . 



Useful in p0rfoniing cost analyses. 



Indicator of 'possible ptoblems within the school. 



A factor in deUrmlning physical cliiate within the school* 
Cltywlde, conparisons across the years can be made. 



Indicator of student morale ^nd possible proUems within .the 
locaJi school, ^/ 



Vant^allsm is source of large eltpense. Comparison can be 
made amDAg' schools and across years. . 



I 

I 
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Viewed in conjunction with the two above. ihdicei, can be 
used as an Indicator of'tte cost eHectlyenese of, • 
security servicea. :■,■/' '" / V;) "' ' ■ "j • ^ 

rv 39.:/ 



y. » 



sicurlty ooiu ptr pupil 



Huibir of luspiniioni 



NuriMr of 8uflp«n8lon days 



Avt rage length of auspiniion 
Suipinilon ratio 



Building {Upacity 



f4cill;^ naadi 
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Tha projactad ya^rly coat for aacutity ooR()ar«d with tho 
avaraga dally w«b«r8hlp. , ^ ^ 

'» ' <'\ '\ ' . 
Nupfcar of. suspension nptices sul»ittad!by the principal 
and approved by the district suparinterSJent for the 

period under considaratioA. 

Sm oj' tha'days stodents vera suspended as iiUicated on 
the suspension notiqas sutaittad to and app#d^by»the; ' 
district superintendent for the period under \ . 
consideration/ ' . * , 

Total number, 6f suspension diys compared with . the number 
of suspensions. J ] ■ \ ' ' ' 

Number of suspensions compared vlth dally Biembersljlp 
durinj the period under study. ' 

For elBnantary schools, number of rooms not'utlUzed. 
Fori high schools, BM times' number of rooms compared' to 
roomberflhipi 

the three highest priority permanent Inproveaent and 
capital activity items submitted jointly by the principal 
and engineer ,to the district on form S?101, their ocit 
and i^ether w not they appear in the budget. \ 



1^. 



Can be uiilia a m'sure for cont effootlvtMi ot vtfmi 

security ap^Joachea within and aiopg schooU; ' ^ . ' 

Indicator of l^ehavior problems within i school. 



Indicator .of frequency aiil severity of behavior probleii. 



Indicator of the severity of behavlpr problems. 



Mcator of behavior probleBts within the school and . 
>33lble external fundi^ problemsV 

saful In Uciliii planning and organ! Jkion. 



useful fo( promoting initial investigatory procedurei ior 
purchasing and/or planning* \ . 



\ ■ 



i 
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DESlbfl ^FOR PROGRAM IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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■ All across Amei;ica today urban school systetas are being called- 
in^o q'uestipii./ While the c<Jsfe of educating each child Increas'fes, the ' 
graduating^ product is far below standard,, and' itsjtog niany cases that 
pvp^uct is unemployable." However we place the bl^ame fpr this sociar 
malady, rectifying It will call for a new- model pJE^^eVeloping managers 
skilled enough to cope with the. Qhanging role of school administration, 
the Job of a principal today, J for example, . is simply mo^e complex than 

eyei; before. . • ^ ^ 

Study ^kfte^Sttfdy, has shown thiat teachers and , administrators at 
all levels too ^f ten lack the training and skills required to cope with 
cOmiaunity demands i racial problems, goal setting and other important 
managerial attributes. A clear manifestation of this problem can be 
seen 4n the rising absenteeism of both students and teachers v Under ^ 
• such conditions, it ife not. possible to improve the product, nor to rer 

duce costs; and costs there are. .0 . ' 

' ■ , ■ ... / ■ ' ■ . ... ■>. ■ ■■., 

Vpor example, in the Chicago Public Schools there are approxi- . 
■ ." ■' - ' , ... 

mately 130', 000 high school students with an absenteeism rate of 15% . 

per day. At a rate of $7.00 per student in lost stat^ .revenue the 

system looses $136,500 per day, or $24,A80,0p0 per year. Improved 

managenfent skills of all types could reduce this figure. Elementary 

school absenteeism is not as bad at 9.6%. However, a reductiqn here. 

vbuld also save additional funds. 

\ •■ : . . . . , - 

As for absenteeism of teachers, the CHicago Public Sqhools pay 
substitute' teachers $42.00 per day for a total of approximately $65,000 



per day, or $llj"700,000 per ^year. Clearly a we 11 trained manager, 

utilizing the best In motivational Skills, could redude these 

• ' ' ■ ■ ' ' : ■ ^ ■ - ■ . • '' '' • . ■ 

costs dramatically.,. . 

The problem is compounded by declining enrollmeilt , decreasing 
jnobility of teachers, and lagging^ revenues . / Declining enrollments 
imply decreases in. the nurabfer of new teachers hired, resulting in a 
decline in the pool of i:elattvely young cand;tdates or administra- 
tive positions.. Decreasing mobility impj^ies fewer vacancies which 
in turn implies fewer opportunitffete to improve the overall skill 
level bf^the organization thirough recruitment of new personnel. 

Lagging revenues make it difficult to locally fund positions 
within school systems designed to attack these problems. This Im- 
plies fewer opportunities to improve the overall competence of . 
personnel within and by the system. . . , ' 



As the concepts and regulations of affirmative action are 
'translated into specific personnel decisions, patterns of internal 
career advancement will be altered. This can increase the career 
opportunitjles of some personnel/'whlle decreasing them for others. 

These trends have important' ramifications for school systems 
an*^hool personrfel across the country. From the standpoint of the 
Chicago public schools, these trends suggest; 
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1. Reduced ability ta the' capabilities of its 

^ f^ersonftel pool througl^ external recruitment at* all 



levels. , . i * ■ 

increased need tp redefine existing. rol^B within 
the organization and to staff them with existing 



^perspnnel • 



3» Reduced ability to address preceived weaknesses in — 
.0 the system by ^diilig' organizational units without - ' v 
' .^r educing or eliminating other units within tl^g 

It organization. < 

• ■' • " • " 

4, Increasing complexity of role descriptions reflec- 

, .1 
■ ~ ''■ ' ^ ' • ' . - ■ 

V ^ ting both morq specialized tasks and greater co-* 
ordlnatlve responsibilities. • 

From the standpoint of school personnel, these trends suggest: 

1. ' Reduced or altered potential for Internal mobility <. 

within the system. 

2. Increasingly inadequate, individual initiatives -to improve 
skills in current positions. 

The Individual and the organizational impilcations are interrelated 
and require a strategy of personnel developn^^ent which addresses both, 

/ The Chicago Board of Education asked itself how could it 
Impact a very large urban school system to bring about sufficient 
change to improve the ptoduct and reduce costs by improving manage- 
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iBfi|nt -and the prC^f ess^onal and nonprofessional staff? 

Historically, school systems, including th^e Chicago Public 
*• 

Schbols, have encpuraged personnel to develop their capabilities " 

ptetty ffiuAi on their bwitt b^ \. r ^ • 

••. ' ■• ■ ■" ' ' '. 

X» Taking advanced course work through depattments of education. 

Individuals enro^il at programs §t nearby institutions of 
/higher learning,- undertaking bourses of study and bfteii aicquir- 
Ing graduate degrees ^ % • 

2; Attending sessions at professional asspciat*on meetings de- 
* voted to various aspects of educational management. 

3. Attending "imported" personnel dtevelopinent programis brought 
into the scho^ system on a, consulttocy basis to conduct 
sessions on management development. 

4. Attending management seminars and courses designed by school 
board^tfaf f . The system identifies /immediate training needs 

^ ^ . / ■ / : 

and develops short Porting sessiians to deal with thgm., 

'' ' ■ - ■■ •■ ■ 

' Each bf these practices has fulfilled some important needs in 
many*8chool systems. Programs at institutions of higher learning pro- 
vide' Important job-related, albeit general. Information regarding 
the structure and o||^ration of schools. Professional meetings pro- 
vide a means for individuals to upgrade skills and acquire Informa- 
t Ion on toj^ics of current interest to the profession, /nsj^rvtce 
seminars, whether contracted 6t developed in house, provide a 



■echanlsm for Introducing, or reinforcing general concepts in rela- 
short j Intensive (dosas. 

Despite the utility of these ^ditional mechanisms i they no 
longei: satisfy, the needs f or peraoimer deye3.opment programs within 
the largM urban school systems/ Reco-gnizing this dilemma, the. 
General Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools reached out 
into the greater Chicago copmunity for help. In response^ the 
"City that woris" provided a management expert for apjpolntment »to . 
the.Bo^rd of Education; a /•think tank." the Center for Urban Educ'a- 
tlon; was^establish^ by the hoatd and funded by the communit)^ 
and an administrative university vras createcj. Finally, the Super- 
Intendent asked the business community to review personnel develop- 
ment • within the syst^. with an eye -toward recommending Improvement. 
A business committee, chaired by a,p«sttQnel specia3.1st f ropx Arthui^ ^ 
^.Anderson * Co.. submitted a Plan to thTTStnter for Urban Education. 
Vhlch'lh turn, modified it somewh^. after revie*r by selected Bo^rd 
of Education personnel. That e|fort culminates in this proposal. 

'^fey definition, the Chicago Wile School System is a big 
iialnesa. with an annual budget exceeding 1.2 billion dollars and 
employing bver 50.000 people to provide educational service to over 

500,000 children. It operates over 600 physical plants. I ' 

*f ' — 

There are approximately 2.480 management positions within 

the Oiicago Public School iSystem. These ar*-e<3«|)osed Cf approxl- 

nately 1,188 professional and 1.292 career service employees whose 
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hanlsm-for introducing, or reinforcing g^eral concepts, in rela- 
i'tv«ly slCort, intensive doses. . ■ — -^-r ■ 

' Despite the utility <?f these traditional mechani'si^s, thfi^ no.^ 
Oonger satisfy the needs for personnel development programs within 
the larger urban fedol systems. Recognizing t^his dilemma, the ■ . 
Geiieral Superiiiteiident: of. the Chicago Public Schools, reached out 
into the greater Chicago community fbr help. In response, the. 
."City that works" provided a management' expert for appointment to 
tihe Board of ' Educatioh; a "think tank,- the C^ter for Urban Educa- 
' tion, was established by the board and funded by the community; 

and an administrative university was created. Finally, the Super- 
' mtendent asked the business community to review personnel , dcvelop- 
ment Within the system, with an eye toward recommending improvement 
VAbusineas cWt tee chaired by' ^persotli^l specialist from Arthur 
AJ^erson & Co., ►submitted a Pl^n "to the, Center for Urban Education^ 
' Which in turn', modified it somewhat, after re|iew by selected Boafd 
of Education. personnel. That effort culminati?. in this proposal. 

By any definition, .the' Chicago I^ublic School Sy^^ is a big 
business, with ^n annual budget exceeding 1.2 billion dollars and 
employing over 50, QQ6~ people to provide educatftonal service^o over 
500^000 children. It operates over 600 physical plants. 

There are approximately 2,4^0 management positions within 
the Chicago Public School System.' These are .composed of approj^i- ., 
■ately 1,188 prof essional^ajid^^^^ career service ' employees whose 



responslbill^ties sp&n all bperational phases of the system. 

The project encompasses ten ta^l^s which Involve identifying 
eich Job task, analyzing th^ Job skills nece^arjr- to perform- ^each 
job, forecasting employment needs,- |and developing instructional - 

■ ■' ' ' ' - ' ' ' ). ■ f . " ■ 

' - . * ■ ■ ' ,*■ ■ 

programs for each job. Th^se are outlined on .the following page. 

This planning and design stage takes three years to cotaplete. It 

• ■ . " ^ ' ■ ■ ^< ■ 

Will be q'pera,ted throi<igh the Center for Urban Education and 
administered by an\Assistant Supierintendent who will report 
directly to the General Superintendent, Again the goals are: 
1. Improve the graduatifig product by upgrading, the- 
management skills of school personnel; and 

2., To cut costs. ^ . ^ 

. ' ' ' ' > 

Proposed Scope of Work 

ly^eneral, the first year of Jthe project is devoted to 
research and design; the emphasis of the se;pond year is on 
development; and the third year is devoted to- implementation of 
the system.. There are five major interrelated components of 
-the projects; job identification, skills analysis, quantitative 
methods for record keeping and ' analysis , curriculxim development 
and overall project<3 management . 



TRc -first chore will be to Identify each job and define its perlme- |^ 
tcrs Within tte systia. consolidating responslbiliti-es in some cases and^ 
breaking others Into smaller components. Tfe, major objectives of the job 
skills analysis component- include : identifying the mij or skills required; 
for each job; determining which 'skills ;can be acquired by previous job. . 
experience ^d Which can be acquired by training; and designing the systeit 
for ongoing Job' skill analysis. Work on these' two components will com^. 
mence "6miediately, moving, into the development phase befor^ the second 
year and decreasing in relative emphasis during the third year. The. Dfepatt 
ment of Per sonnel and .t tv^ oi^f Ices of the fouV' Deputy Super intend ents. ; 
will tfe InYolyed heavily in this cpmppnent. 

dude: developing methods for/forecasting multiyear intemal^demafnd and 
supply of personnel for each position; Identifying long-run changesvjln 
iiMiemal labor mobillty; and designing a system for ongoing computer ^ 

• • ' ' J. ' .... V \ ,*" 

based record keeping ta be used also as a' tool for analytic function^; 
Work on this component will commence the second year' With a series 
.analyses of long run-changes in the ^internal worfe, force and with pre-U J„j 
"iliiifcary designs for forecasting future changes in it. The second and 

third years will be devoted to developing necessary softwear to supply . 

the data necessar/'to operate the progra^ The Department of Personnel. ^ 
'Financial Planning, Dati:*r0^6s?ing, and Administration will be heavily 

Involved in this coniponent. . x 

As trainable skill^ are identified for each job, curricuium pack- 




ages will -be designed,. ^developed and pilot tested. T3>e major objectives 
of the component include designing and developing an inlt^Al set of .pre-• 
I^gtyftc^ and* in-service curriculim packages, and designing a system for 

•* ;^:V"n ■ . ■ ■ ; , ^ \ ■ \ \ ^ ' ' ' ■ : 

ongoing course^^peration, evaluation^ aindT modification. . Virtually every 
4mlt in the Chicago Public Sc'hoolV'w^ inyplvemeint .^^^^^ 

component*' Work in this component will begin in the first; year ^ild con- %. 

''• ■ ' ■ ; ** " 

. ' f ' ' , . ■ ■ ■■.^» 

tinue throughout the planning period, as courses are added to the bank v 

^ ' . ■ ■ ^ • 

of curricular packaged; for management development. / 

■ ■. . yyo:(U^'^^jc - : 

The objectives of the overall <i£oject marj^gement component jj^cludejv:^^^^ * 
designing and- deyeloplttfe the additional task areas which are reiiiiirtd^fjb^ ' • 
theVlwiitfessfful completion of the project; and implementing the management 
developnient prc5gram within the/ operations of the Chicago Public Schools. • 
The work of this component will grow steadily over the- three-year period v y 
and will involve the following units most heavily: The Dejikrtment of 

Personnel,. Offices of th.e Depiity Superintendents 4nd the general Super- 

■' - - " . . . ■ ■ 

latendent. ^ 

To complete the design %nd implementation project as Jtist out- / 



lined, the ten tasks which have been alluded to eai;lier how begin. , The i 
first is "to identify and defi^ *6ach job within th|p system. Next is to 
*forecast\job demand ^ fo'llowed^^hy* 'determining the skill re^uir^ent for ' 
eacb job.^^ These job skills will be isolated into those which can be ac- 
quired in other jobs within the system and *t hose skills^ which'' can be 
Imparted by. special training. In- the f irst%nstance, the next task is 
to plot careei". pathways- jobs that prepare people to assume more responsi- . 



blllty. Next It will be necessary to Identify the supply of personnel 
In jobs that kre preparing them f or *§ew responsibilities. 

Tot Jobs skills requiring special training, twt> additional taslcs 
of develbping and administering training packages wil^ be undertaken 
for^a) personnel , preparing for a job, land (b) perso||lifc: currently hold- 

lag a Job. The final. task will be to develop and ^administer a nev * 

... I . . 

system-vide promotion and procedures policy. 



The project^wlll be staffed as follows: 



TITLE 



Project Director /Assistant 
Superintendent^ for Manage- 



ment Developmen 
(Three man years 



Job Skills Analyst 

(Tirp and one-half man years) 



Quantitatfve Methods Analyst 
(Three man years) 



(tll^ 



Curriculum Development 
iCialist 



and one-half man years) 



: RESPONSIBILITY 

J 

1« Successful completion of the 

""overall project. 
2. Primary. liaison with other units 
in the Chicago labile Schools as 
well as with external grpups. 

1. Successful completion^ of the Job 

/ ■ ^ #' ' ■• 

skills analyst component. 

2. Liaison with Personnel Department 

1. Successful completion of quybti*^ 
, tative methods coiHpon^flt 

2* Liaison with t)ata Processing 
Department 

!• Successful completion Ij^f curricu- 
lum component* 

2. Assistant to Project Director 
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• The concept of this project is, in a large measure, the direct out- 
- gtowth of the Gener^ Superintendent, who, less than ei^teen hours after 
taking o|||le, publlcally stated that he would work to establlsh^a staff 
development program. "I would hope," he said, "that one of "the. things , 
that is done every early is to set up a high level program of staff de- 
velopment." Within th6 past three_^ years, much effort^ has beeh expetided ^ 
by the Chicago Public Schools to improve the capabilities of its ^person- 
nel. Three (3) of these efforts bear directly upon tl^ls proposal: 

^ a. Adminlstratl^W University, 

*b. the computerized program planning and control system, and 
c. ^he Identification of staff responsible for planning ai^ ^ 
, Implementing the program In personnel development, 

f Together these efforts provide a scflid base upon which to build a 
coiHprehensive management develooitisejit program. 

The Administrative University, operating- since the summer of 1976, 

* la the first attempt in any major school system to develop and administer 
comprehensive^ and continuing training programs for its administrators. 

It ±8 perhaps the most tangible evidence of Intent within the Chicago 
Public Schools id work toward a fully implemented management development 

progrmn. / . , 

• ■ 4- ■ . ■ ' ' 

In 197*, nearly. 650 school Principals went back to the classroom 

' - " .i# ''■ ' , • . 

for two fullfWeks of instruction in principles of management. An in- 
depth assessment o/ skill requirements was then undertaken, leading to " 
training programs for all Principals during the following summer in the 
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high need areas, such a^^^^eyacher evaluation, dealing with the media in ^ 

. ' ..' -/ 

crlBili situations, and -recent trends in due process^ pr^fcedtires in schools. 

During this school year, one«day in--depth sessions patterns of manage- 

jjaent action are being presented to all Principals ^4^reinf orcement of 

previous work* This has all be undertaken with increased planning, with 

' \. , 

the Principals themselves • 

^ . ■ . ■ • ■ ••■ , ■ 

More recently, the Administrative University has been expanded to 
Inclwde'^other positions. The top 65 Administrators in the Chicago Publi*c 
. Schools recently spent three days and nights in ari intensive program for 
top level executives on planning and management. Each of these admini- 
strators is now designing oije-day programs for perso^el within hiis or 
her are^ 'o^* reasons ibll In a word, the Administrative University i4k 

intended, to be ;the professional school for currfent and potential managers 
in tK^ Chicago -Public. Schools.^ Its program of study is growing and.being^ 

. . ^ " . . - ■ * 

Refined/ Progress has been made in identifyingxand providing for the 

training needd of system personnel. It is Important to point out that 

-this 'effort represents only one of the ten task areas of personnel/manage- 

Nbu^ development suggested earlier in this proposal. That one area is 

y ^ ^ * " * ' 

developing and administrating training packs^ges fojr personnel currently 

holding a given position. , 

The program planning and control system repr^|p|its a second mijor ^ 

baae^upon which ^o build a comprehensive management development program.^ 

A mttlti-mllllon dollar project requiring half a decade of development, 

the program planning and ^^trol^system will supply much of the persoi|n^l 



data required in the management development program* RelevanJ^ 
computer-based capabilities of the program planning and^'control 
system include:-^ ^ < x 

•1^ An inv^tory of all employfees - with s^el^ted personjiel, 

payroll, job skills and job history information, 

V ■'. .. ) ■ " ' . 

2. fFiles of positions and position openings. / r 

- . " ' ■ /* • 

3. A history of modifications in staffing patterns. 

• - 

Only with this, kind-of* computer capability is it possible 
eyen t^g conceive of a personnel development program which poten- 
tially involves over ' 50 , 000 employees . EaQli|(|l the ten task 
areas will be supported by this computer-baised information system. 
It will provide some of the data for job demand and^uppiy%oreca^t 
it will be used to stoi?^ the job skill and training data pn each 



employee* In the system; ala4 most importantly, It 'will provide the 
overall record keeping for a comprehensive management development 
program. / 
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DESIGN FOR ASSESSING LONG RUN CHANGES IN THE 
COMPOSITION OF THE LABOR FORCE IN 
THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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ASSESSING LONG RUN CHANGES IN' THE COMPOSITION OF THE LABOR FORCE, 
IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A PROPOSAL 



BACKGROUND 



Malpj economic demographic / and-.social changes Over the' lasts - / 

. . ■_ 

^ decade have 'greatly influenced the composition of the work force 
* ■ " . ■ ■ > , '■■ ' 

in urbanj school systems.' Examples of these changes include: (1) 

. . . Reclining student enrollment, (2) decreasing labor mobility, (3), 

increasing job complexi^^», (4) lagging revenues, (5) changing em-_^ 

. pJ.oyment criteria,'" and »CV changing inst^^^ Eacl> 

■■■^^ /of these factors affect 'Che', managterial requiretDents of school sys- 
■ ' ^ ■ '■ ^ '" ^w-'- 

^l^^'i^i^i^ personnel. .However /.the. ejects 'are li^un^orm.: For example. 



1^ 



creases in «te size . of the "teacher ' 



^■^ declining enro llments imply > 

u ^ m ^ ■ . 1 ' T ' * 

.. ..V. . ■'. '...;'«> ■,• • .. .. ^ W - 

^i^^f-^f^^l and kenceV decline Hn":ttle size of the po^'^of.. relatively 
^ , young candidat^es f^ admini^^ratiye^ positlons^^> Relatedly, decreas- 
: 4 .( - • ing laborV.mobiMty Vmpli'^s' fewe* vdcancies, whic^i, in' turn, implies 



•fewaXq'p^brtunities- tp improve the ovecail sklli Level* of the 



:'wianizat^on throi^gh tecr^mehj: of new^personn^, 



' Increasing" 1 ob;£ jbAhexity manifests- itself ^in- IreateV speciali- 

-12v1 J i'i^. -«;i.,1',4».4«n Vanrt onlafppd ifafoi 



It ion o#^^^"work^for^e, increasing; rcgurfittion,\an*i enlarged rfJforma- 

\ " /■ ■-3" ' ' "ii'v" °' '»* -' ■ ^ ■ ' •• ' •/. /■ 

Ldb SysteUls/^' Th^se. f act0^^5 iiicre^se-.'the;. ai^ill requirements of 



le, ai^ill 

. ' Betause of lagging revenues, it is increasingly d,if- 
flculjtP^to'^loc^iy funVCniiKly crifaced positions within school- systems. ^.^ 




iiS^implies' fewer opporfiunities to Anj^rove th^ overall competence 
^/'Of^ pers^!^^ in thie ^organization by ^.s deSftcef. 
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^As the concepts and regulations relat;tng changing employ- 
^-neht criteria, e.g., are translated into specific personnel decisions, 
patterns of lntemal_career advancement^te altered. This can in- 
crease 'jthe career opportutjitiea, of some personnel and decrease them 
for otAer-s.^^ l^^ 

EPCTgent programs (e.g. , bilingual education) and funding sources 

^. . » 

(e.g., CoD^rehenslve employment Training Act) create new Jobs. Some 

of these Jobs may be filled by applicants already' employej^ by the 

• ' . ■■ '-\ . , - ''^^ V 

school systemT Other jobs dipaw on extm-orgajQ^izatlon^l labor pools. 

' - . ■ *, "■ *» 

We have speculated about the general effects of each of these 
factors on the internal labor ■fo^^es^within 1^^ urban public schools 
Bdveyer, we are simply not . able .to specify with &ny precic^ion the 
combined effects of these faptbrs over 'time. Yet, knowledge about 
deV^tOjpini .trends in tjie composition of the public education labor , 
>vforcie Is critibal.. Such knowledge is important^ to local, state, and 

..>fe;deral policy mkkers whose actions ar^ indirejctly reflected in staf- 

r ^ "* ' ■ \ 

T^lng decisions % It is impojitant to district Ifevel administrators 

Voncemed with rationalizing the structure and function of school 

lis trie ts. ^ It Is important to individuals wishing to- enter and ad- * 

vance within the field of public education. One way of anticipating 

futore changes in t^e composition of the labor faice is to examine, 

the effects of these factors in t^e recent past. 



OBJECTIVES * - i 

■i ■ * 

The proposed study Is^'deslgned to accomplish three objectives. 
One Is %m descrlW change' In the numbers and llypes P^P°f^'^??i 
'quired to operate the Chlfcago^bllc schools ovfer,the last 10 'jrears. 
Including a description <ff the procedures whereby specif Ic^posltlons 
are created, filled, dnd closed, ^ The second ob^ctive is to Isolal^ 
the most significant of these changes and attempt to describe their 
causes. The third objective la to measure .the stocks and flQH of 
tijdlviduals into the school system labor force, through positions 
within the school system and out of .the school system labor force. 

No Single theoretical construct will guide -tlje project. However 
two organizing concepts, dr^wn largely from economics, will guide 
much of the malysis of thle way in- which individuals move through 
the school systems:, r^^temal labor markets and |iuman capital. (The 
general tenets of. these organizing concepts are su m m ar i zed in Appen- 
dlx A.) * . 

ACTrVITIES OF THE PROJECT , > • 

Five separate activities will be required in order to accomplish 

the objective of the project. 

1) Prepare personnel files for analysis. This Involves: 
securing the personnel files for each individual em*- 
ployed on a full-time basis by the Board of Education 
since 1967; extracting data elements relevant to the 
analyses; and creating new files which are compatible 



with the analytic software. 



2) Identify events which are likely to have had a 
\ major^ impact on tlie ^composition of the labor force. 
This involves: interviewing c^nfral office admini- 
atrators whq. are familiar with p^^sf ' and -present ; 

* . f . 

factors affecting personnel procedures in the sys- 
tern: and developing classification schemes of person- 

nel -which ar6 likely to reflect the effect o^Uhdse 

■ ■,>■■■ ■ ' ■ . ' 

lactorsy . 

•3) Coiiduct preliminary analyses which portray personnel 

>, ^ ■ . ■ ■ . ;>■ 

flow as a finite Markov Chain. (See Appendix B for 

f — 

a brief description of Markov processes.) This step 
entails using a computer program previously developed 
to analyze the flow of Air Force 'per spiinel (see Hall r 
. 1971a. 1971b and Merek and Hall 19,71) ; and preparing 
inltial/deiscriptions of flows using a variety of;, 
dassif icatioh schemes. ' ■ 

.4) Develop and test specific hypotheses of personnel 

flow grounded in theories of internal labor markets 
•and human qapit^l. This entaUs:, integrating infor- - 
nation gleaned from Activity 2 with the thearetical 
• •copstructs diawh from economics; and developing con- 
■ Crete, testable hypotheses of persdnnel flow. 
5), Prepare a report on the findings of the study. 
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ATPUttNG BASIC rTHEORETICAL CQNCEBT:^, TO THE 
STUDY OF PERSONNEL IN LARGE ORGANIZATIONS ■* 

Primary reference: David Greenberg and John McCall. - Analysis 
of Educational Personnel Systems , Vol. I, Santa Monica, Jland, 

• • ■'■'^V■ ' !•> . • . ' 

iR-l071-HEW, l-Ti. 

Internal Labgt^ Markets - 
Classical ecpnomists Viewed labor markets as higt4y .co"»Pstl 

tlve arenas In which workers searqh«| for, high ^wage J6jj« and em- 

■ ' ■ .. '-■ )'•'. ' ' ■ '■ 

pioyers searched for highly productive workers, llarkets, are 
highly fluid with wages primarily determined by the principles 
^of "equalizing differmces'^ Ctfendcncy. toward equilibrium). 

An alternative explanation of wage determination is based 

■ ■ . . • ' ■ <t ■ . 

^ the principle"^ af "non-competing groups ." Workers and em- 

v;-.- ' ., . • . »■ 
pioyers are, "in this interpretation, unabl^ to engage -in un- 

' ' 

, inhibited search within a fluid labor market. Rather, "they are 
constrained by geographic, social, occupational, and Institu- 
tlonal factors. s \ ^ - 

.The -concept of internal labor markets Sis a reflnanent of 
the principle of "non-competing KroupaJL-ii.ark Kerr was one of 
the first writers to introduce th^oncept of Internal laboti- 

■narkct, , 

. ■ • * • • 

' ' ■ • ' • • -'I'-.C ■ . . ■■ . • 

Labor matkets are of two broad types: (1) the 

■ • ' .■ ' . 

structureless and (2) the structured. In the structure- 



less market, there is no attachment except the wages 
between th^ worker and the employer. Ho worker has ;:■ 
any claim on any job and no employers has any hold on 
any man. Stru6tui^e enters the miarket when different 
treatment Is accorded to the "ins" and the "outs." In 
the structured market there -^Iways exist^ (1) " the in- 
te&l market and (2) the externa^, market. .The in-^iJ 
ternal market may be the plant o| the craft group, end 
preferment within it-; may be based on prejudice or 
merit or equality of opjportunlty or a'e%rlt^. or some^ 
cdmbination of these. The external inar^et^ consists . 
of clust3ers%f -workers actively, or passively available 
for pew jobs lying within some meaningful geographical 
and occupational boundaries, and of the port or ports 
of entry which are open or are potentially open to ' 
vthem... The more structured the. marlJet, ttte, morfi^lprfi-- 
clse will be the rules on allocation of opportunity 
within the internal iparket and the fewer will.be the 
. ports of entry and the,more rigi^ will be the 'require^ 
meiits for ;admission.. Institutional rultes do not 
. usually -ititrodvice structur«f into a market— it of ten ,^ 
arises, from the individual! preferences of workers and 
dnployers--but they unifbrmly add to It. CKetif: 261-2) 



Kerr identified three different fypes of internal labor ^ 
nlkrkets: "open," "manp«l^l," or ."g^tiild." The open market is un- > 
structured and competitive; all jobs are filled directly from the 
external ialjbr market. Manorial marfeet a emphasize yerticaj 
stfrVificatlon. i^P^jrts of entry into tjiis market are confined to 
the lower i*ob .classification and- movement within the._narket takea 
place along. -a pob ladder. There, ^i^e elements of the manorial sys- 
tem in education," e.gfi teachers becoming principals, who in turn 
become superintendents. Guild markets a;ie strat^ified horizontally. 
Admla^ion into the guild system tends to be closely controlled 



through training and' other requifeiq^nts, and woa^keifp. tend to' be 

'* .. . ■ ' ' " 

highly skilled. Workers within a guild would move relatively 

freeli?^ from firm to firm so. long as they had proper credentials. 

li^te are several ahalbgou i^^^ uations for teachers.: mov'(^iaent 

'among -^Kooi districts- and ^^^ment among teachdjnig aW^nments, 

fknt fan he initiated cither at the school distrlcl 



ant can be Initiated either at the schpbl;distrlct 's request 
o#«i: the teach'er's request, although in practice, the dlstind- 
ti^^i not clear. There^ of coiSrse,? ar^La^ wide .vStiety oJ reasona 




fpr eltli(Br,.to initiate t^ie change. 

II* Human Capital . ^ - 

f ^ A second organizing concept that will be used. related to the 
theory of human cap;Ltal, t.fe., the recbgnltlon that each indlvdual 
!;|ba8 embodied within him a valvule economic rtsdource that yields . , 
returns ovet his lifetime/ Inve^ments in humanjckpital include 



format education,; voqatlonaj. training, on-the-job t^rialnlng, health 
care, migration, and Inforitfatlon accumulation. , - ^ 

The theory of human capital can be Useful tcJ^ in our work 
j-if V^^ the dlsitih^tlon, between "general" and "specific" human 

capital. General hiiman capital encompasses all those investments 
that bring the same return in- all occupations. Specific human . 
eaplt^l comprises tho^e Investments in human capital having^'a 

hi.gl|||^ return'iin one, Qccupal-ionJ-iW even in one specific assign- 

^ " ' l\ ■ \ ^ . ^' . , ■ • ■ 

meht, th an in^^ y o £her — ^^-^—-^ . — . 

The concept of specific human tapltal is. i:elative. Knowledge 
of, the idiosyncrasies of a. certain school 'principal is a form^of 
human capital 'specif Ic to that school. Jt is, however general . - a 
human capital with respect to alternative assignmeijts^lthl* t^^ 

"schooM*. . ' ' ^ .' -^ " X 

= ■ ' ■ ■ ♦ . ' 

' • ' . - • \' * • . ■ 

Large Investmeats in specific hiunan cap^tjil impede movement 

■■ ■ ' ■ • "/^ '. . . 

from the set pf .Yobs^^^ investments are specific. 

• ■ < -t- 

Similarly, movement* into this set of jobs la also Inhibited by 

' . . "v, 

specific human capital requirements. > tfies? humkn capital ^a^riers 
to mobility partition labor markets into relatively autonomous 

sub-markets (internal labor markets). * 

The analysis of mobility within large organizations (e.g., 
UV S. Uavy, ihe Chicago Public Schools, and the University of ; 
Rochester) can be facilitated by observing the correspondence 
between internal labor markets and the barrietl to mobility In- 
dttced by specif ic human capital. , - 



r ir8lna>Thei34 and Other Organ lsTfng Concepts | ' ; ' S^T 



These general *tonce^).ts provide k base, upon which to constrict 
'.^i^' tesi s theories 'of /p^onivel-. inpvCT within, large, 

organizatipns. Also, they can buttress concepts developed, In . 
other disciplines, -^ch as '.'stayers ^^s. WQYer|" and "cosmopolitans, 
Va. locals" in socidlogy.. Initial analysis of" the data bases • 
.-. would 'id&tt if y additions td huma^ capital ajs well as barriers |o- 
internal- mobility. However, specif ic t,establ,ft theoi^s wo'uld ; ■ 
need- to be develb^ed. . • — • • 



■ ♦ . - 

^- r ■ \ m .' ■■; ; 



• ' ^ APPENDIX B 

, USEOF MARKOV MQDELS IN CAREER ANALYSIS 

A Markov Chain is a .jiathematical moddl for descrlbtog a certalii 
' typis of process that movel in a sequence of steps through a set of ^ 
'^tat«8.-HMarko^ inodels^ analyze the current movements of ^ 

: aome variable in an eff9rt to prec^t the '^^^jre movement of that sai.^ 
variable. In a finite M?rkov chaijwe have a finite ni^ber of states 
.vhl^h we may denote by s^. s^. . . % : ,y W^eri the. process is in^ 
itate there is a prob^lity p^<*at the next position will be 
♦states^. Tlg^trlx P - CPi^|--i#^all^'d a trahsi Its 
entries are non-negative and its rows have sum 1. To specify the pro- 
■ ces%comiaetely. we must give P and the starting state. ^ 

Matrix operations (addition and multiplication) play a basic role 
in this theory. Por example, the 'probability of moving from state s^ 
to Sj in n steps is. given by the ijth entry of the ^transition matrix P 
• raiied to the poweriii^. ' If P is a row vector jrtio sub components give 
the probability of. i^|lig in the various states at ^he present time, the 
product of this ro/vector^and the transition mat|ix, written pP, gives 
the pribabilities after one step, fl||d pP" af tejf||feeps . 

Like a Markov model the "^iow'' of personnS^rough a school sys- 
tern may be seen as a sequence of steps through a set of states. A 
.tate.la defined for our purposes as a subset-of the population undef 
colfcsideration ^e members are differentiated from all^ other mepbers 
' of the population on. the basis of one or more characteristics of '^^fit 
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Individual ftembcrs of the population. Each member of the populatiofi 
*. aust be a, member of one, and only one, state of the system.'" Thus, t6 
* estampU^ each teaqher could be 'classified as a member of a set of 

states reflectihg say, type 6f school. States are theti characterized 
^ as. for example, "inner city schooi," and "out^ ring school." Tlwtfn, 
fore mobility In the persjdnnel system is a representation of the p 

' ' • ■ * 

iK>t Ion system as it is reflected in the 'proportions , or probabt^liCle 

. , . ■*^ 

of movement from state to 'state through the system ovexv a spieci^ed • 

Interval of time. %' • 

^ State definitions may include mote than one characterizing vari^ 

■ V ' * 

able. For example, sub^ct^matter specialization mdy,' be determined to 
be a relevant variably , in, determining rifehtion rates of teacher^. •• 
The states generated "^y subject matter specialization and .type of 
school would expand as follows :.: reading teacher/ inner city school; 
math teacher, inner city school; r^^l^Z teacher, outer ring school 
^tc. Because the specificity of a transition probability depends 
upon the variables used to define the system of states, it is possible 
change the level, oft'frhe mtesure/s generality by adding variables 

to or removing them from the state of definition. 

, • ^ , •. • . 

Analysts and managers can interpret the pcobabilitie? of transi- 





tion among s^i^S in. one of two ways; they "'^^j^P^'^^^i^^ 
similar measures for different .cohorts br f or ^^^ita^rly Refined 



■ cohort^t a different point in tjfine. 'thus,, in ^r example, "one might.- 

compare the migratio'n behavior of teachers withi^dif f er#ut sptecialljZk-^ 
■ , •* ' ■ ,. -' * / ' •' P>>'. 

tlon. ' This coul^ take -the form of . comparing /ptobabilitiesr of .moy>i V 

■ y ' • ..... r.^ ' ' 



'■m 



\ m^t to part icala'r schools for i;he m'embefs o;|.:a^es th^t are 



> , * cal In all respects' eicept speciallzajcion; Or one might compare 



!|lent^cilly defined transitional probabilities 5^ eaciK of several ^^^"^^ 
ercnt time, intervals iri ordkt td^ est;^tna'te -th^ eaftis't^ o| changing 
behavior pattierns on the part thi popiaatlon. ^ - 

There is spme* t>r€cedenc&. f tft applying 44 arkov chiiins inj:l 
.^described above. Indeed M^koviCcWin „theOr^ has been ^sed to studj 
vari-ety of typ6s of probl.ems, sever^ of \ which hav'6 direct k^lp^c^j 
• bllity to* this prbposal,^^S§|^e^f tliese |eference^OT listed' ♦^''V \v 
'*Appendix -C. ^ ' ' ■' ' 
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